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The Library Assistant 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EMBERS are reminded that the next meeting will be held at Chaucer 
Mec on Wednesday, 9th October, 1935, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. James 
Revie, F.L.A., of Birmingham Public Libraries, will address the meet- 
ing on the Proposals for Amalgamation with the Library Association. As the 
subject is of vital importance, it is hoped that all members will be present. 
The programme for the coming session is not yet quite complete, but it is 
hoped to publish it in full in our next issue. Mr. Munford (Dover) will open 
a discussion on “Nationalization” at the November meeting, whilst Mr, 
Holliday (Hendon) will read a paper entitled “ Restrictions ” at the December 


meeting. 
<== 


The Inaugural Meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association will be held at 7 p.m. on the 23rd October at the London 
Library, when Sir Arnold Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., will 
deliver an address, “ Public libraries: the random reflections of a Member of 
Parliament.” After the address, members will be invited to inspect the 


library. 
weaser 


THE AMALGAMATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


T the Annual Meeting of the members of the A.A.L. Section at Sheffield 

on 19th June, 1935, a statement was submitted on the proposals for 

amalgamation withthe Library Association. This statement was published 
verbatim in the July issue of THe Lisrary AssisTANT, and contained a promise 
that the full details of the proposals would be submitted to the members of 
the Section prior to a vote being taken on the matter. In compliance with 
that promise, the Council of the A.A.L. now submits for your consideration 
the complete scheme for amalgamation, in the confident belief that you will 
give the document, circulated with this issue of Tue Lrsrary AssisTANT, your 
most careful and earnest attention. In the previous communication on the 
negotiations, an endeavour was made to draw attention to all the salient points 
and to explain any recommendations which appeared to require amplification. 
It does not seem necessary to go over the same ground again, but a few 
observations may not be amiss at this stage: 
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(a) The proposals are the result of nearly two years of continuous negotia- 
tion with the Library Association. 

(b) At various stages the scheme has been submitted to the L.A. and 
A.A.L. Councils and the Divisional Committees for consideration. 

(c) As a result of (b) the scheme has been amended from time to time, 
and appears now as an agreed document, acceptable to both the L.A. and the 
A.A.L. Councils. 

(d) It represents, in the view of your Council, the best agreement possible 
under existing conditions, and embodies a number of very desirable alterations 
in the constitution of the Library Association, alterations which have been 
mooted by members of this Section for many years. 

(e) It provides all the machinery necessary for the creation of a virile, 
national, professional association, in which the younger members of the 
profession can continue to take an active part. 

(f) It ensures the continuance of those special features of the work of the 
A.A.L. which have distinguished this Section from all other professional 
organizations. 

(g) It retains for the present members of the Section all existing rights and 
privileges in respect of the election of the Council of the Library Association. 

(h) It makes possible the creation of a Scholarship Fund for the encourage- 
ment of those engaged in taking the professional examinations. 

(i) It necessitates the dissolution of the Section as it exists at present, thus 
terminating almost forty years of service in the interests of the younger 
members of the library profession in this country. 

(j) It provides for the creation of Student Sections, which will take the 
place of the existing organization to a certain extent. 

(k) It is most definitely a challenge to the continued interest and en- 
thusiasm of those who have made the A.A.L. Section the powerful force in 


librarianship which it is at present. 


During the month of October a special meeting of the members of the 
Section will be held to discuss the scheme prior to taking the ballot; during 
the same period similar meetings are being arranged in the Divisions to give 
every member the opportunity of participating in public discussion of the 
proposals, 

A ballot paper will be issued with the November number of THe Lisrary 
Assistant. Every member of the Section should complete this voting paper 
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by recording thereon his or her agreement with or dissent from the proposals, 
and returning the form to the Hon. Secretary before 16th November. No 
more important issue has ever been placed before the members of this Section, 
and it is hoped that everyone, irrespective of his attitude, will record his vote, 
Should the ballot result in a majority in favour of the scheme, it is anticipated 

that the proposals will take effect from 1st January, 1937. 

President, W. E. HurFrorp. 

Acting Hon, Secretary, A. R. Hewitt. 

Hon, Secretary of Joint Committee, JAMES Revie, 

~saae" 


MANCHESTER, 1935 
THE EDITOR 


E went to Manchester with high hopes, having viewed a programme 
\X | that promised to combine business with pleasure to a satisfactory 
degree, and we were not disappointed. One must say at once that 
the papers were of a very high standard indeed, from Mr. Nowell’s setting out 
to Mr. Gordon’s summing up, and it was a pity that the main discussions 
should so noticeably centre round minor matters. It was ominous, after 
Mr. Nowell had spoken seriously and at length on the whole duties of the 
raunicipal librarian, that the discussion should begin with the question of 
whether we should take stock or not. Another favourite subject in discussion 
during the week, introduced at times for no apparent reason, was censorship, 
and yet another was twopenny libraries (rapidly becoming a King Charles's 
head with librarians). It seems that the only way of stopping discussion of 
these two subjects would be the institution of a small charge, reckoned by 
time taken, to people wishing to speak on them. But the discussion improved 
during the week, and the introduction of a three-minute time limit by a 
courageous chairwoman was a boon. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Duncan Gray was roughly handled for erring 
on the side of moderation in his talk on financial standards, and Mr. Sydney 
received more criticism than one would have expected, when he mentioned 
in passing that newsrooms should be quietly smothered. It was a pity that 
these two, and Messrs. Boardman and Smettem, should have had to be crowded 
into one session—their papers all deserved more consideration than they 
received. It is becoming obvious that the increasing size of the conference 
demands the introduction of more simultaneous general sessions, in addition 
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to the sectional meetings, out of fairness to the speakers. On Wednesday 
afternoon Mr. Sayers spoke as well as he always does on “ The Library and the 
electors,” supplemented by Alderman Thornton, who is what Arnold Bennett 
would have called “a card.” Simultaneously, Mr. Munford was addressing the 
A.A.L. section on “ The Public library and the social survey ”—a brief paper 
which gave rise to the only intelligent discussion of the week. Only three 
people spoke, all spoke well, and all added valuable material to what the 
speaker had said. 

Thursday morning brought Messrs. Lamb and Gordon. Mr. Lamb’s paper 
on the efficient library should be read by all assistants, though they will be 
deprived of that unique smile which prefaces Mr. Lamb’s more devastating 
remarks. Mr. Gordon totted up the results of the conference, but having 
disclaimed any desire to judge, did not give us the answer. In his metaphorical 
inspection of what he called the simmering cauldron of Government control, 
he must have annoyed Mr. Jast, who had almost physically castigated Mr. 
Nowell for talking about the same subject in his paper. But do not 
mistake me, Mr. Jast too thinks the cauldron may contain boiling oil for 
librarians. 

So much for the speakers. A word about the audiences would not be out 
of place here, since @ great deal is said about the bad manners of youth. _Assist- 
ants may congratulate themselves that their two sectional meetings were among 
the best conducted, the best mannered, and the most attentive of the confer- 
ence. Talking, fidgeting, and newspaper reading were noticeable at all the 
general sessions but the first, and were not helpful to the large majority who 
wished to listen to the speakers. And, however dull the discussions may have 
been at times, exodus en masse is a rather extreme way of showing lack of 
interest. 

A conference’s success depends as much on its venue as anything, and 
Manchester proved much better in that respect than one had expected. 
Manchester’s hospitality is notable, and the two receptions were delightful 
occasions, though one’s attempts to dance in a sausage-shaped room at the 
second one were not particularly successful. One pleasant impression, com- 
mented on by several assistants, was the charming sociability of everyone. 
One heard differently of conferences in the past—one hopes the past is dead 
for ever. Manchester itself is not exactly a holiday town, but the sun shone 
(and one believes the moon), with a rare consistency. But one hopes that by 
the time another visit is made, those dreadful cobbled streets will be abolished, 
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and calico printers will no longer find it necessary to conduct their business by 
horse-drawn traffic in the early hours of the morning. 

One delightful personal memory remains—of a certain delegate in full 
evening dress without an overcoat asking the way of a traffic policeman, to the 
audible admiration of a crowd which evidently thought he was advertising 


something. 
“hie” 


VALUATIONS T. I. M. CLULOW 


\ ( J HETHER by rule or custom, Blue Books invariably contain a piece of 
information which I would gladly see printed in every annual report— 
the cost of printing it. For lack of such a common factor I have found 

myself at a loss for any readily acceptable empirical yardstick. Of the dozen 
or so annual reports I have perused this month I doubt if any two contain pages, 
even in the statistical summary, which permit of direct comparison. Identical 
items in it are often given in fantastically different order, and all too frequently 
items given in one are lacking in others. Surely a statistical summary permits 
of the adoption of a uniform model as readily as anything ever will? Oddly 
enough, the texts of the reports, for all their superficial differences, betray a 
depressing sameness of texture, like the rows of suburban houses. (One sus- 
pects the existence of an archetype of reports—can any reader suggest a likely 
origin ?) 

The annual report may be purely statistical, as in the unhappy case of Bootle, 
or predominantly textual as in the case of, say, Rugby. But such statistics as 
Rugby does give are I feel unnecessarily abbreviated. Financial details might 
well have been added. And is it really true that Rugby only uses the Regional 
Bureau for rare and expensive books? What a mistaken picture of a Bureau’s use 
and value that gives! Beverley makes a similar mistake, regarding a Bureau as 
simply enabling “ libraries to lend or borrow from each other.” True, but not 
quite true, of course; a glorious opportunity lost of showing Beverley’s place 
in the country’s book-system. 

As I write, Mr. McColvin is appealing to the intelligent, active element 
in the community to exert its influence on behalf of public libraries. That 
such an influential group exists profoundly ignorant of the scope of library 
work is constantly brought home to us in print, still more often in conversa- 
tion. We sadly need its‘support. But if any were to heed the appeal, what 
more natural than that they should turn to the literature of their local libraries 
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to inform themselves further of our aims and activities? Their findings will 
hardly inspire them to champion a cause so unimaginatively displayed (for 
Rugby and Beverley are by no means solitary examples). This same lack of 
contemporary imagination shows itself again if one considers format. In all 
the pile of library publicity that 1 have waded through this month, there is 
hardly a sign that we are capable of learning the lessons freely to be found in 
the practice of the great advertisers. They had to learn the art of appealing 
to the same heterogeneous public as ours, for they had to show cash results. 
We haven’t; when our wiles fail to tempt, we blame the public, never our- 
selves. Is library publicity to be considered a luxury or a business proposi- 
tion? Until it is so considered, the library movement will receive only the 
wrong kind of newspaper publicity, and appeal to the ‘intelligent, active 
element ” in vain. 

The covers of several reports show welcome signs of improvement, even if 
a little too monotonously in the direction of Gill sans. But the interior is 
heavier going. Some race away, to get all their items off their chest at once. 
Others plod ponderously along on numerated captions. I liked the absence of 
servility in Walthamstow’s otherwise too statistical report ; the chairman draws 
attention to the lack of a library attendance officer (not seriously, I hasten to 
add)! Chesterfield, with some others, finds it necessary to record its overdue 
notices for posterity. The same library touches on a larger question when 
it notes the removal of the reading-room to the vicinity of the Employment 
Exchange. That type of reading-room is not the library’s concern at all—it 
ought to be a function of the Ministry of Labour. 

Nottingham, under its new leadership, foreshadows some long overdue 
reform in the matter of book purchase. The branches have apparently been 
spending as much (and more) on papers as they have on books for some time 
past! Fulham, Barking, Battersea, Hornsey, and Liverpool all report satis- 


factory progress in a satisfactory way. I will content myself with singling out 


Leeds and Dagenham for all-round praise. In each case, the style of the text 
is a sheer delight after the deserts one usually encounters, and the whole is 
attractive enough to make a borrower want to read it. 

The National Central Library’s annual report becomes more and more a 
microcosmic survey of the country’s libraries. It was always a meaty affair— 
this year it is almost succulent. Regional co-operation has spread until there 
are now only seven counties in England outside all such schemes. There is 
one virtue of the Bureaux that is not mentioned, though it is of great topical 
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interest, and might be employed in propaganda for the library movement; 
they represent the beginnings of an effective outwitting of local censorships, 
It seems an astonishing thing that at a time when the N.C.L. is being admired 
as a model all over the world, its normal work should be crippled by lack 
of funds. 

Monthly and Quarterly Guides.—A very good handful this month. Leeds sends 
an excellent bulletin on “ Finance and banking ”—why do not more libraries 
adopt the Leeds bulletin-technique? Coventry’s “ Bookshelf” and Croydon’; 
“ Reader’s guide” come along, good as ever; both I think suffer from over- 
loading the page—a list-title should never be a complete catalogue-entry. A 
very valuable feature begins in the “ Bookshelf”: a list of periodicals, descrip. 
tive of the noteworthy features of each. Halifax’s July “ Guide” devotes two 
pages to Dickens’s letters to his wife, surely a mistaken perspective? 
Rugby’s “ New books” narrowly gains the verdict from Coventry’s “ Book- 
shelf” for attractive appearance. That is an essential of these lists if they are 
to achieve their aim of being used by borrowers instead of abused by me. 


“ap ser 


WHAT THE COUNTIES ARE DOING 
B. OLIPH SMITH 


THE COUNTY LIBRARIES MANUAL 


EING too near London, the Headquarters of the Middlesex County 
Libraries are frequently visited by the more earnest type of student, 
pining to know more of librarianship than the average. Frequently it 
is my lot to do the necessary explaining, and it often comes as a shock to find 
how little is known and understood of the technique of the most interesting 
branch of the profession. Comprehensible, of course, with the only text- 
books on the subject a decade out of date, a decade which has seen progress 
more rapid than was ever before known in librarianship. It has, indeed, been 
the case that the only information on modern developments has been embodied 
in the professional journals, in annual reports, etc., not by any means always 
available to the student. Furthermore, of late, the reports issued by the 
County Libraries Section have been statistical in character, so that information 
on recent technical advances has been almost unobtainable by those not 
actually engaged in this work. 
For these reasons it has been obvious for at least five years that there was a 
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need for a comprehensive text-book, which should not only give the student 
the material required for examination purposes, but should also make avail- 
able to all county librarians and assistants authoritative information on the best 
and most recent practice. While progress was abnormally rapid, and violent 
fluctuations were manifest in both principles and practice, it would perhaps 
have been a waste of time and effort to try to crystallize an unstable position 
in this manner; now, however, that a stage of some unanimity in policy and 
methods has been reached, the time was ripe, and the County Libraries Section 
has signalized it by the production of the County libraries manual. 

The vacation period is not an appropriate time for any kind of mental 
effort ; still less is it appropriate for professional book reviewing. Twenty-four 
hours will, I hope, see me in a spot which knows not libraries, nor, knowingly, 
librarians, where I shall try to persuade myself into the same state of blissful 
ignorance. Outside the window, as I write, the weather is joyously celebrating 
the end of the drought with torrential rain and peals of thunder. To expect 
good criticism at such a time is, I fear, to expect the impossible, and I dare 
not claim that these lines are likely to be in any way adequate to the subject. 

This Manual, written by eleven county librarians, and edited by Miss A. S. 
Cooke, covers the entire field of county library activity, including policy, 
both present and future; it represents the fruit of sixteen years’ unparalleled 
development of a new technique. Actually, nearly every chapter has been the 
work of a separate individual, and each is admirable in itself; but despite able 


editing, there is a certain lack of cohesion and some overlapping between 


different chapters, perhaps unavoidable in such a composite production. Any 
such lack of unity is more than compensated for by the excellence of its 
matter; as a text-book it is admirable, and little better could be desired by 
any student. A slight preference for the theoretical rather than the practical, 
which infrequently manifests itself, is to the good for examination purposes— 
it all helps to raise the standard. And in a text-book occasional repetitions 
are a virtue rather than a vice. 

Such a work as this has, however, another function—to act as a guide and 
inspiration to county librarians and their staffs in their own work. It will 
perhaps fulfil the first of these réles better than the second. It is a summing 
up of present progress rather than a lead to future policy; a survey of to-day’s 
scene rather than a signpost to Utopia. Such criticism may be carping, but 
not, I think, unreasonable. This tendency is naturally most noticeable in the 
section on policy, where an insufficiently vigorous lead is given on all vital 
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matters. The adoption of a flat rate, beyond doubt one of the most necessary 
steps in urban areas, is only cautiously advocated. “Flat rating would - 
doubtedly be an aid . . .” etc. This is too mild; a more emphatic attitude 
could have been hoped for. Similar is the approach to the question of a 


National Library Board, where there is a cautious acceptance of the possibility, 


and an even more cautious approval. However, if no more, it says all that is 
necessary, and it is perhaps a weakness of youth to prefer vigour in expression, 
This chapter also reveals the practice of some authorities of making grants from 
education funds towards the cost of the service to adult education institutions, 

The section on Legislation, although necessarily a little more solid, j 
likely to be found more palatable than is usually the case with this subject. It 
presents a more than usually clear analysis of the position, with due weight 
given to the important practical points. Two things here are particularly 
pleasing: the emphasis on the fact—not always appreciated—that any action 
towards the relinquishment of its powers can only be taken by the County 
Council, local authorities desiring to achieve autonomy having no powers 
whatever so to do; and the interpretation of the clauses relating to differential 
rating to the effect that, although County Councils must consult local authori- 
ties prior to levying such rates, they need not necessarily obtain their approval. 
There has hitherto been much misconception on both these points, and 
imperfect realization of the true position with regard to the latter has fre- 
quently retarded progress in urban areas. For the former, there has recently 
come into prominence the theory that the large urban county library systems 
would become emasculated as the local areas decided to assume independent 
status. This impression may have been fostered by recent events in one home 
county, and by premature assumptions concerning another, but it is inaccurate. 

The section on Routine and Management will doubtless provide much 
material for examination questions, and will be earnestly studied by the ambi- 
tious student. I can see the idealistic definition of the local librarian which 
here appears, being repeated ad nauseam at future examinations. Those of us 
faced with the task of finding these creatures are often content with a lower 
standard. Much space is rightly devoted to that peculiarity of county library 
practice, the library van, although here again one could wish that more 
emphasis were placed on the need for such vans in every system. With the 
general remarks on planning the van I found myself in disagreement. They are 
vague, and the suggestions are too modest. Many vans at present in use are 
too small and cramped, while excessive overhang at the rear has caused trouble 
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in several instances. A heavier chassis than is recommended would allow 
more scope and greater convenience, with little or no greater running costs. 
The adoption of forward control would reduce the overall length, give increased 
body space, and largely reduce the difficulty of manoeuvring in confined spaces. 
The exterior, we are told, should be “ tasteful, dignified, and worthy of the 
library it is serving.” Without adopting anything blatant, much might be 
learned from a study of some of the best modern examples of commercial 
bodywork. The van, as a travelling advertisement for the library, is not 
sufficiently exploited. Considerable changes are now taking place in com- 
mercial body styles, and it will be interesting to see who is the first to design 
avan on modern lines. One thing is certain: that the average county library 
van is too cheaply built. There are special problems to be met, and they 
cannot adequately be solved by the local coach-builder. 

Staffing receives a degree of attention which indicates that the mistakes 
of the past are not likely to be repeated. A high standard is insisted upon; 
graduates are suggested for the students’ postal service, and Diplomates of 
the School of Librarianship as assistants-in-charge of branches. With these 
suggestions there is bound to be some disagreement, and it would seem that 
assistants with actual experience in a public library would be better suited to 
the control of branches; the chief argument which can be advanced in favour 
of Diplomates is that they are attracted by salaries insufficient to attract ex- 
perienced assistants with the necessary ability. There are some very sound 
suggestions on the organization of headquarters staffing, including the division 
into clerical and technical assistants, the holding of monthly staff meetings to 
discuss all phases of the work (although in practice these are generally more 
useful if confined to senior assistants only), and the need—already stressed in 
these notes—for a liaison officer, whose task would be the carrying out of all 
the necessary field work. 

Chapter VI, which deals with Book Selection and Book Stock, and The 
Students’ Service, covers a lot of ground. A note on censorship seems to get 
us no nearer a solution; it suggests that books of a high literary standard should 
be included, and that, to guard against their getting into the hands of young 
people, “ local librarians should be advised to lend them only books which they 
know ”—a solution which seems worse than none at all. Of the two methods 
of supplying students’ books—through the local centre, or direct by post—the 
latter is recommended, but it is not made clear, as it certainly should be, that 
this obviously does not apply where full-time branches are in operation. The 
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forms used to illustrate this chapter are not particularly good specimens; on 
page 68 is shown what appears to be half of a Middlesex form, somewhat mangled, 
which without the other half—actually referred to on that part shown—loses 
its effectiveness. 

The section on Classification and Cataloguing will have a familiar ring to 
the student, and indicates that county librarians have now swung into line 
with their urban colleagues in their insistence on unnecessary detail. The 
point is well made that book lists and catalogues have to replace the books 
themselves, so that they must be bright and attractive, “ striking in appearance 
and friendly in atmosphere.” It is here inferred that the purpose of a library 
magazine is to present lists of recent additions, although this is corrected 
elsewhere in the book, The statement that advertisements should not be 
included, as they give a commercial flavour, is sound in itself, but overlooks 
the fact that the existence of many magazines depends upon their inclusion, 
and better surely a commercial flavour than no flavour at all. 

The two chapters on Headquarters and Branch Library Buildings and 
Administration contain much practically useful information, particularly those 
paragraphs dealing with planning, decoration, and fixtures. The section on 
local committees is open to much criticism; it is always a matter of difficulty 
to adjust the balance of power between the central administration and the 
locality, and it is often the case that too much independence is allowed, with 
a retarding effect on the service as a whole. To state, however, as is done 
on page 104, that “ the local committee has complete liberty . . . to censure 
a member of the staff or to recommend the termination of his appointment” 
is, one thinks and hopes, not a true summary of the general position. Cer- 
tainly it seems difficult to reconcile with the statement of the position of the 
branch librarian given on the next page, where it is made clear that he must 
owe allegiance only to the county librarian, and be subject only to his direction. 
It is a pity that the bolder line of suggesting that all appointments should be 
made by the county committee was not taken. No city library committee 
would think of delegating the appointment of the staff to the local ratepayers’ 
associations, or any other local bodies. 

Finally, the student should be warned that the appendix—a reproduction 
of a little book of hints to voluntary helpers in Middlesex—should not be taken 
as a representative example, which it obviously is not. Such warning is in- 
cluded in the text, but could easily be overlooked; it could with advantage 
have been repeated as a footnote to the appendix itself. 
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But now, from my window, | can see large patches of blue sky, and dry 
roofs again, so I will cast off my mantle of the aloof critic, and finish by telling 
you that whatever I’ve said, this is a jolly good book, worthy of a place on any 
library assistant’s bookshelf. It is thoroughly comprehensive, well balanced, 
and altogether an admirable survey of to-day’s—and probably to-morrow’s— 
practice. For sheer usefulness to the student it probably surpasses anything 
published within the last five years. 


“ahi” 


BENISON OR BALE?} 


SIDNEY W. ANDERSON 
O be impartial, after taking sides, is not an easy task. To find a 
l— title for this article was even harder (I have a horrible feeling 
that “benison” is utterly archaic, but it was the choice of much 
reflection, and I refuse to alter it now). Finally, when our relentless editor 
aked me to reduce mention of Carnegie, whose activities had formed the 
backbone of our debate, to a minimum, my thoughts flew to the pleasures of 
arural existence, far from the madding crowd. He said that so much had 
been written about A. C. that everyone knew the facts. Mr. Brigham appar- 
ently agrees, for he dismisses the topic of the birth-centennial in a few telling 
lines at the end of his stimulating “ Letter to Al.” So I have no choice, and 
I can only express the hope that if a veiled reference does appear, it will 
be overlooked. 

The early history of the Library Movement is not inspiring. As we know, 
the first Act gave local authorities, within the limit of production of a half- 
penny rate, the power only to provide and maintain library and museum 
buildings. It made no provision for the purchase of books. Moreover, the 
founders of the movement hardly realized to the full the possibilities of the 
new creation. Mr. J. D. Cowley, in his valuable contribution on Great 
Britain to Popular libraries of the world, has outlined the situation very clearly. 
“At the time of the introduction of Mr. W. Ewart’s Bill in 1850,” he says, 
“most of the existing institute libraries were already derelict owing to lack 
of means, With these in mind, it was natural for the promoters of the Bill 


1 Freely adapted from the papers read at a debate : “ That Public libraries have 
suffered from the intervention of charitable bodies and outside institutions,” given at 
Chaucer House, on 10th April, 1935. Mr. B. Bennett, of Ealing, defended the motion, 
and the writer spoke against it. 
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to intend new libraries only for the poor intelligentsia.” Later, “ In comment. 
ing on a certain lack of progress, the Ministry of Reconstruction Adult Educ. 
tion Committee Report, 1919, says: ‘ This partial and unequal development js 
probably due to want of foresight on the part of the original promoters of the 
Movement, who assumed that the Institutions would appeal only to the artisan 
classes of large, populous centres.’ ” 

Mr. Cowley proceeds to show how the limitations imposed by the 18> 
Act crippled the Movement for a decade or more, and remarks on the reluct- 
ance of local authorities to combine for mutual advantage, even after the con. 
solidating Library Act of 1892. He blames these circumstances for ill-housed 
and ill-cared-for libraries and the lack of status of librarianship. Thus we see 
that charitable aid had to be invoked in the absence of Government grants, or, 
rather, had to be accepted, for it was offered rather than sought. The 
philanthropists came along in the ’90’s. Before then, progress had been 
painfully slow: suddenly, the whole aspect changed so rapidly that countles 
local authorities flung caution to the winds. In the first thirty years after the 
1850 Act there were only 78 adoptions. In the period 1890-1909 there were 
271 adoptions. The generous but firmly conditioned grant-offers were 
accepted rabidly. There followed hurried canvasses for odd plots of land for 
library buildings. Build, build, let us build libraries in every corner of the 
borough, in every suburb, and in every suburb-to-be, was the cry. _ Libran 
buildings sprang up like mushrooms. Unfortunately, it was not a favourable 
period, architecturally speaking. These Victorian monstrosities, each with 
its engraved slab of Portland stone over a porch which appears to lead to the 
Catacombs of Rome, make us shudder with distaste to-day. 

Apart from this, the number of authorities who accepted the gifts of build- 
ings without giving sufficient thought to the responsibility for future upkeep 
which they were shouldering, was astonishingly large. They had to under- 
take to maintain the library from local funds by the adoption of the Public 
Libraries Acts, but these funds were hopelessly inadequate. 

It is possible to conclude from these facts that the charitable grants were: 
baleful influence which led to premature and Gargantuan development of the 
Libraries Movement, and that they imposed on us an overwhelming burden 
from which we are still suffering. It is also possible to say that the short: 
sightedness of the local authorities was entirely responsible for the dilemm 
in which so many libraries found themselves after the war. We have no 
assurance that, if the charitable grants had not been made in the ’90’s, the 
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Government would subsequently have stepped in and made adequate financial 
provision for both the establishment and maintenance of library systems. 
indeed, the lack of development before 1890, and the tardy and infinitesimal 
Government recognition accorded to the Central Library for Students after 
ithad been recreated as the National Central Library, point in the opposite 
irection. It would be possible here to enter into a discussion on the pros 
and cons of Nationalization, but that is not my present aim. 

After the war the outlook was not too good, but at least sanity prevailed, 
areaction against the follies of former years. I will confine my remarks for 
the moment to Municipal libraries. It becomes necessary here to mention 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, because they have been in the main 
responsible for post-war developments in the Movement. The policy of 
giving grants for buildings was discontinued after a time, it becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that unsatisfactory results would follow in all but the most 
ailightened districts. Instead, grants for book-buying were instituted. As 
aresult, Urban libraries (in towns within certain population limits) that were 
given grants of money were able to acquire books they could not have had 
otherwise. The Year’s work in librarianship for 1932 gives details, while the 
C.U.K.T. Report tells us that there was a steady stream of applications for 


book-purchase grants from municipal authorities. I quote one paragraph 
which shows that the authorities were at last awakening to the responsibilities 


which they had for so long neglected: 


“It is most difficult, without quoting at length from the many encouraging 
anual reports which librarians have submitted, to give any real idea of the 
remarkable improvements which have resulted from the fulfilment of the 
conditions on which grants have been made since the policy was inaugurated 
in1926. The grants themselves have been useful in strengthening the book- 
service, but the rearrangement of buildings (chiefly the introduction of open- 
access), the adoption of a more up-to-date policy, the scrapping of ‘ dead ’ 
books, the employment of trained officials, and similar reforms have been 
even more potent causes of the greatly increased vitality and efficiency which 
practically all the reports indicate.” 


The removal of the penny-rate limitation in 1919 naturally made a great 
difference to library development: here again, it is possible to argue that 
suitable legislation might have been obtained before the war, had not charitable 
aid been so rampant. 

The question of the status of librarianship, and of the qualifications and 
ularies of librarians arises out of this. In many places there was little left for 
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book-purchase and salaries after the initial expenses had been paid. But the 
war itself was partly responsible for the question of staff-qualifications. It ha 
interfered with the professional education of many rising librarians, while th. 
totally unqualified people appointed in place of the men away at the Front were 
in some places retained on the score of economy. The reading public was 
not “ library-conscious ”: it thought of a library as a place where there were 
books ; the value of a trained librarian was hardly realized at all. As the 
paragraph I quoted just now shows, this was altered later on. In addition, we 
learn from the 1933 volume of The Year’s work in librarianship that few authorities 
reduced expenditure on books after the termination of a grant; on the con- 
trary, a number increased it. 

The County Library Movement was incepted and maintained under 
charitable auspices. It has given rise to a body of controversy which I have no 
wish to enter here, even were I qualified to do so. It has been described 
(by Mr. Bennett) as pitiful, poverty-stricken, and tottering. It has brought 
forth angry words in the pages of Tue Assistant before now. Balanced 
judgment is difficult, for the Movement is so young. 

As a natural corollary to the extension of library service made possible by 
the development of County schemes, we find our attention turned to the 
provision of a comprehensive book-service for students all over the country. 
After the foundation of the Central Library for Students, the C.U.K.T. made 
themselves responsible for the development of the “ outlier” scheme. After 
many years the National Central Library was brought into existence and 
accorded Government recognition by the granting of a Royal Charter and 
financial aid from the Treasury. These results were ditectly due to the 
strong case put forward in the 1927 Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Public Libraries, with the powerful support of the Carnegie Trustees. It is 
strange to reflect that one of the few instances (if not the only instance) of 
governmental aid for library work in this country owes its existence to the 
representations made by an independent charitable body ! 

The School of Librarianship at University College was instituted as the 
result of a charitable grant—another topic which we continue to argue about; 
but the administration is in the hands of the Library Association and the 
University. If the school had been founded by the Government, its policy 
would have remained unchanged. The only question which concerns us in 
a discussion on charity and its influence is, “Should the school have been 


founded?” I cannot express my personal opinion here without losing the 
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impartiality which I have been at some pains to maintain. No sane person 
would deny that facilities for training in librarianship are indispensable to a 
country which aspires to the possession of an efficient public library service. 
{tis about the methods employed that some people dispute. 

Apart from the large-scale grants, our libraries have been associated with 
minor charitable efforts—donations of periodicals and books (not to mention 
pictures, often relegated to the lower regions), voluntary lecturers, and free 
lectures. I must take this opportunity of clearing up one controversy, namely, 
the origin of the term “free” libraries. This stigma has nothing to do with 
the charitable aid we have received: it is a misnomer which was first used in 
the 1855 Act, and which has remained in use because the derivation of the public 
library’s income from the rates is not immediately apparent to the less well- 
educated section of the community. 

In conclusion, I hope that the avoidance of bias in this digest of two opposing 
points of view has been preserved. It has been my endeavour to emphasize 
facts rather than opinions, and I leave further discussion to those interested. 


~~ 


THE DIVISIONS 


KENT LIBRARY GUILD 


N Wednesday, 24th July, a meeting was held at the Folkestone Public 
C)iven, to discuss the practicability of forming a Kent branch of the 

A.A.L. The speaker was Mr. A. R. Hewitt, who outlined the pro- 
posals for amalgamation of the A.A.L. with the Library Association. It was 
decided that, in view of these proposals, the scheme for forming a Kent 
branch could not be proceeded with. Instead, an informal guild of Kent 
librarians and assistants was agreed upon, to hold bi-monthly meetings in the 
various libraries interested. Mr. J. Dent, F.L.A., of Dover, was elected 
Chairman of the Guild, and Miss I. B. Grant, of Folkestone, Secretary. 

Given adequate support, the Guild will remain in existence until January 
1937, when it is hoped that it will become a Sub-branch of the newly constituted 
Library Association. 

The first meeting will be held at Canterbury on Wednesday, 9th October, 
when the proposals for amalgamation will be discussed in detail. 
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An Introduction to Library Classification, by W. C. Berwick Sayers. Fourth edition, 
rewritten 1935. Grafton, 10s. 6d. 
HIS, the fourth edition of the Introduction, is largely rewritten, and the 
author has, somewhat reluctantly it appears, acknowledged the existence 
of “ modern thought and practice ” in omitting or modifying much of the 
personal dogma which encumbered the previous editions. 

As a textbook covering briefly the whole field of library classification, it is 
a definite improvement on earlier editions, but considered as a course of study 
for the Library Association examinations, it still lacks the power of stimulating 
constructive individual thought, giving little, if any, indication where such 
thought is necessary. On many controversial theoretical topics which usually 
form the basis of the examination papers, Mr. Sayers, despite his claim of 
impartiality, tactfully evades the issue, contenting himself with a timid 
recognition of another school of thought. 

The three separate chapters which are given to minor historical schemes 
seem, with the suggested readings, a little too detailed for the Intermediate 
Examination. Students should be informed of the relative unimportance of 
this aspect and of the danger of memorizing parrot-fashion, to the detriment of 
their other study, the outlines of these older schemes which have had little 
influence on modern bibliographical classification and which enjoy small 
favour with the examiners in recent years. 

An excellent chapter on recent bibliographical schemes, including clear 
elementary descriptions of Bliss and Ranganathan, should prove invaluable to 
students, 

As in previous editions, the book abounds in test and examination questions. 
These must constitute a unique collection, but are of little practical value to 
the student. A wholesale reduction, with the addition of model answers or 
suggested details to be included in answers, would greatly increase the effective- 
ness of this feature. 

Finally, the purpose, format, and general make-up of the volume seem to 


demand a very much cheaper published price than tos. 6d. 
. H. F: 


Cataloguers’ and Classifiers’ Year-book, Number four, 1934. Compiled by the 
Catalog Section of the American Library Association. Chicago, A.L.A. 1935. 
Pp. 168. $1.75. 
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After a lapse of one year this year-book, which consists largely of papers 
read before the Catalog Section of the A.L.A., makes a welcome reappearance. 
Reading the yolume, one is impressed by the manner American cataloguers 
pool experience in their craft and so help to solve problems which individual 
ataloguers in this country are obliged to grapple with alone. 

Judging from a symposium by four writers drawn from libraries of entirely 
different types, attempts to economize in cataloguing, due to the depression, 
have led to confusion amongst readers and a less efficient book service. An 
experiment in co-operative cataloguing of foreign works and monograph sets 
(such as the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission and Monumenta Germania), 
not normally dealt with in the Library of Congress printed card service, is 
reported on in detail. In considering card catalogue costs, filing cards is 
frequently overlooked, and it is interesting to learn that at Harvard it costs 
eight dollars to file a thousand cards, and that in 1933 2,000 dollars were spent 
on this work, Other articles included are on cataloguing local material, 
teaching subject-headings, and on the use of the card catalogue. 

Although the volume appears as the Cataloguers’ and Classifiers’ Year-book the 
only direct reference to classification is in the pages devoted to a bibliography 


of cataloguing and classification, 1933-4, by Margaret Mann. 
V. W. 


Members are reminded that the subscription list to Mr. R. D. Hilton 
Smith remains open until 31st October, and that subscriptions should be sent 
to Mr. A. R. Hewitt, Middle Temple Library, E.C.4. 

This issue contains the ballot paper for the election of Officers and 
Council for 1936. Any member not having received this should apply 
immediately to Mr. G. P. Jones, Public Library, Bancroft Road, E.1. 
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